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ACCOUNT OF THE LAST JOURNEY OF JOHN PEM- 
BERTON TO THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
BY THOMAS WILKINSON. 

(Continued from page 531.) 

28. Proceeded forward, and passed through 
Glasgow to Killpatrick. Here we found a great 
change in the minds of the people respecting us: 
we easily obtained by far the largest and most 
commodious room we had hitherto had. The 


people seemed cordially disposed ; invited us to | 


their houses, and treated us with much kind- 
ness and respect. A meeting was held on the 
29th. The people flocked round us; several 
hundreds attended, and in general behaved 
soberly. My friends were much opened: John 
Pomberton appeared in testimony and supplica- 
tion, and afterwards in affectionate exhortation, 
and it seemed to me the most favored meeting 
we had held since I joined them. Another 
meeting was held next day at the same place, at 
the close of which Johu Pemberton proposed 
holding one the same evening at Dunglass, a 
Village a little forward. When we arrived, we 
found that a respectable person had kindly pro- 
vided two places for our choice, and had spread 
information himself. Things were now widely 
altered : here we met with nothing but openness, 
civility, and kindness. A large body of people 
assembled in the evening, and were still and 
attentive ; many of them sat as solidly as if they 
had professed with us: some modest, innocent- 
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looking young women seemed particularly grave 
and interested. Both my friends were much 
favored in public labor; John Pemberton re- 
markably so. Towards the close of his testimony, 
he drew an affecting description of his own situa- 
tion, his motives for leaving his own country, 
&e., saying that his beloved wife, his native 
country, and dear connections, were as near to 
him as those of other men to them ; but the love 
of mankind, and his sense of duty to the Al- 
mighty, prevailed over all. He described this 
Island as a highly favored land, whose received 
mercies call loudly for our gratitude ; while sur- 
rounding nations had been visited with the 
sword, with pestilence, with earthquakes, inunda- 
tions, and other calamities, this had been spared. 
After meeting, the people crowded round us, every 
room in the large inn was filled; many were 
desirous of conversing with us, requesting John 
Pemberton’s company in different rooms, with 
which he complied, opening our principles 
among them, and exhorting them to a sober and 
godly life. 

Our way now seemed opened, our droopin 
spirits revived, and we entered the Highlands 
on the 31st, after travelling through a mountain- 
ous and thinly peopled country, where we met 
with many of the poor inhabitants coming down 
to the Lowlands against harvest ; some groups of 
them were sitting on the road-side, eating their 
humble fare. We reached Inverary on the Ist 
of the Ninth month, and were received with great 
openness, cordiality and kindness ; several places 
were offered us to hold a meeting in, but a room 
on the ground floor in the large inn was selected 
at last. 

2. Being the First-day of the week, many of 
the Highlanders came from the mountains to 
their place of worship at Inverary. There are 
two sermons preached on First-days, I was told, 
the one in English, the cther in Erse or Gaelic, 
which is the language of the native Highlanders. 
While walking round, I was pleased and affected 
at the solid deportment of the Gaelic assembly, 
which had collected to the amount of several 
hundreds, and stood generally silent and still 
without doors, till the English sermon was 
finished. We had our meeting appoiated at the 
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time the last might be supposed to conclude ;; 
the room was soon filled, and many hundreds 
stood without; a very still and commendable 
behaviour was manifested during the assembly. 
The duchess of Argyle, her son “and daughters, 
with several other persons of distinction, attend- 
ed; the duchess sat very solidly, and her mind 
seemed to be thoughtfully exercised. John 
Pemberton appeared with power and authority, 
both in testimony and prayer : and though what 
he had to offer was no way flattering to elevated 
stations, when the meeting closed, the duchess 
came up and shook hands with him, expressed her 
satisfaction, and made some friendly inquiries. 

Another meeting was appointed at five in the 
afternoon ; and, being desirous to accommodate 
as many as might attend, it was thought best to 
hold it in a shade belonging to the duke. Ev ery 
accommodation was made that the shortness of 
the time would allow: trees were rolled round 
the shade for seats for the people ; a large num- 
ber, I think near a thousand, attended, and be- 
haved with becoming stillness. After the meet- 
ing concluded, several showed great kindness to 
us, by inviting us to their houses, and other at- 
tentions. 

3. John Pemberton felt concerned to have 
another meeting, which, in order toaccommodate 
the poor laboring people, was appointed at six 
o’clock ; it also was held in the shade. The duke 
and duchess, with their family and visitors, at- 
tended with the first, and sat solidly amongst 
us till it was nearly dark. I thought the meet- 
ing was very satisfactory. David Ducat appeared 
with a convincing testimony, and John Pember- 
ton with great life and power; the witness in 
several seemed to be reached; the duchess in 
particular appeared to be much affected. During 
our stay, the duke entered at different times into 
conversation with John Pemberton, and liberally 
provided him with some comforts not usually 
met with in the Highlands. 

4. Passed on to Lochgillphead ; had an even- 
ing meeting there, and another at ‘elev en o'clock 
next day. Captain MacLauchlane, who had 
seen us at Inverary,and met with us ‘ogain here, 
gave us very pressing invitations to his house at 
Ormsay ; so after meeting we set off, and had a 
sample, for perhaps ten miles, of ancient High- 
land road, which admits the travelling but of 
one person ata time; we, however, arrived safely, 
and were received with true hospitality. 

6. Had a meeting in one of the barns of our 
kind host, of which he and his servants spread 
information round the neighborhood; but as, 
in these parts, not many understand English, no 
great numbers attended. After meeting, J ohn, 
Pemberton collected the captain’s sisters, foun 
agreeable young women, and, after a little spacg 
of silence, had some affectionate exhortation for 
them. Though we were quite strange to cap- 
tain MacLaughlane, before we took our leave 


he told us, with much confidence and kindness, 
that having been long from home, and being 
now out of the way of procuring money, that as 
travelling as we did was expensive, we were wel- 
come to have any suin we pleased. We acknow- 
ledged his kindness, and were truly thankful to 
find the hearts of those to whom we were un- 
known so opened towards us, but had not ocea- 
sion to accept the offer of this generous stranger. 
On the 7th, his younger brother, an officer also, 
accompanied us some miles on foot. We hada 
meeting at Tarbet, by Loch Fyne, in the even- 
ing. 

8. Went to Campbelton, where the Provost 
granted the town hall, and we gave notice ofa 
meeting to be held next day at eleven o'clock. 
W hen it drew near that time we received a few 
lines from the Provost, expressing his fears that 
if the meeting were held in an upper story, the 
crowd that might be expected to assemble would 
endanger the floor. The meeting and the hour 
were appointed, and we had not time to provide 
another place, so we concluded to offer ourselves 
at the public cross ; it was a tall stone, surround- 
ed with steps ; we went and sat down thereon in 
silence, by ourselves. In a little time the people 
began to gather round us, looking on one another 
and on us, perhaps wondering what it meant, 
as I believe no meeting was ever held by any 
of our Socicty in those parts ; yet no scoffing or 
insult was offered us, nor was anything of a light 
behaviour observable. Our minds were turned 
inward, and, I believe, experienced something 
of the promise made to those whose hearts are 
stayed on the Lord, and who trust in him. 
Though it was long before anything was said, 
yet, in these outwardly-trying circumstances, I 
believe more refreshment and peace were ex- 
perienced than is often met with in our own 
meetings. My friends were both enlarged in 
testimony. John Pemberton, in a lively man- 
ner, exhorted the people to become acquainted 
with their Maker, and be at peace with him. 
The day was very hot, and dear John Pemberton 
was ready to faint, from being exposed bare- 
headed to the sun: another meeting was appoint- 
ed in the afterncon, at the same place. After 
meeting, the minister, Robertson, paid us 
a friendly visit at our quarters. He told us we 
should have had his church, but that he of him- 
self could not well grant it, there being two of 
them equally concerned, and his colleague was 
absent : he recommended a green that lay before 
it, where he said he had often preached. Uniting 
with the proposal, I went to pitch on a spot, and 
to place chairs; the crowd of people that sur- 
rounded and followed me was awful. I believe 
that, in a few minutes after my friends took their 
seats, near fifteen hundred assembled; many 
were on the walls, and on the neightoring trees; 
a general stillness prevailed, and it was not long 
before way opened with John Pemberton for 
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religious communication. Though I am fearful 
what was delivered could not be distinctly heard 
by the most distant of the assembly, yet no dis- 
order ensued; and [ trust we were thankful to 
the Father of mercies and Fountain of good, for 
preservation and peace amidst such a host of 
strangers. The minister, after mecting, pressed 
us kindly to go to his house and spend the even- 
ing, which we did, and I hope profitably. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—~<0 
SORROW. 


A worm in an apple makes it mellow and full 
of good tastes. Thus, the worm of sorrow in the 
heart of man makes him full of gentle feelings, 
chastens his turbulent soul, and gives him the 
spirit of a Christian man. Blessed are the uses 
of moderate griefs. A fair ratio of the troubles 
of life, with its legitimate pleasures, is what con- 
stitutes the true maximum of well-being. 
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sore trial to him, for he saw the “way was 
straight and narrow,” but giving up to the teach- 
ings of the Spirit of Truth, his mind was il- 
luminated to see that the customs and practices, 
amusements, fashionable dress and address, which 
he had been brought up in, though deemed in- 
nocent by many, was but the gratification of a 
vain mind, and that therefore he must cease from 
them. Great were the exercises, and deep the 
baptisms he passed through, to prepare him to 
make the sacrifices called for. He sought soli- 
tary places to retire to, where he might meditate 
and pour out his prayers to his God. And in 
after life, when he saw particular spots and 
groves on his father’s farm, the many mournful 
seasons they had been the silent witnesses of, 
and the tears he had shed there, were vividly 
revived in his memory ; but they were not always 
tears of sorrow, for when he was made willing to 
obey the requirings of truth, his Divine Master 
visited him in tender compassion and consolation, 
and tears of joy and gratitude flowed freely, and 
he was constrained to enter into covenant with 


The subjoined biographical sketch was penned | his God, to serve Him. Thus he was enabled to 


take up the cross, despising the shame, and 


by our friend R. H., at my request, and for my counting the reproaches of men as unworthy his 
satisfaction, but believing that a more extended notice, in comparison with that peace of mind 


perusal of it will be interesting and profitable, I| which they cannot give nor take away. One 


am induced to offer it to you for publication. 


8. 


sacrifice after another was required, as he was 
able to bear. Some that were called little things, 
he used to say, seemed harder to yield to than 


Abraham Hicks was bora at Rockaway, on | those that are esteemed greater. Those who had 


Long Island, the 16th of 1st month, 1791, and 
was carefully educated in morality by his parents, 
Stephen and Mary Hicks. Stephen being a 
brother of Klias Hicks, was, like him, educated 
in the principles of Friends, but Mary, being an 
Episcopalian, they did not instil any peculiar re- 
ligious doctrines into the minds of their children, 
but left them to choose for themselves, when 
they should arrive at maturity. Abraham, as he 
grew up to manhood, being of a serious turn of 
mind, and feeling a desire to join some religious 
society, attended the meetings of several de- 
nominations; but not finding that peace and 
spiritual enjoyment which his soul sought for, 
he felt drawn to attend the public Quarterly 
Meetings for Friends, held at Westbury. Here, 
by the preaching of Stephen Grelett, his mind 
was tendered, and his judgment convinced that 
God is only worshipped in spirit, and not by 
forms and ceremonies; that the kingdom of 
heaven is within man, and that those who seek 
it, must find it there, by doing the will of our 


not the trial could form no idea of the mortifica- 
tion in laying aside a fashionable dress, and put- 
ting on a plain one, of using the plain language, 
and of attending meetings twice in the week. He 
feared that those who had been trained in these 
consistent practices, did not duly appreciate their 
privileges. 

Having fourteen miles to ride to meeting, and 
being of a delicate constitution, it looked like an un- 
warrantable exposure of his health, and his father’s 
family not feeling the importance of these things, 
he expected their ridicule, and the world’s de- 
rision ; but when in resignation to his heavenly 
Father’s will, he put these duties in practice, his 
kindred treated him with more tenderness and 
kindness than before. 

During these mental conflicts he read much 
in the Scriptures of truth, and they were made 
instrumental to his instruction and consolation. 
Although his mind was thus brought into sub- 
jection to the Divine will, he did not hasten to 
request to be joined in membership with our 


Father who is in heaven. Toward the close of | society, feeling it to be a grave thing to take up- 


the same meeting, his uncle Elias Hicks rose 
and said, “It is better never to know the Truth, 


on him so great and high a profession, as that of 
being led and guided by the Spirit of Truth, and 


tian to know it and not be faithful to its teach-| from an apprehension of his own unworthiness 


ings.” This proved as the clenching of a nail in 


a sure place ; and he now saw clearly the Society 


put off this that he felt to be a requisition of his 
Divine Master, until about the year 1813, when 


of Friends was the one he must join, if he ob- | he was by the Monthly Meeting of Westbury 


tained that peace his soul craved. This was aj readily received. 


In 12th month, 1815, we 
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were married, and I was the only surviving child, them he believed had done no good, but much 
of my aged father. At his request, my husband|harm, tending to alienate the minds of Friends 
came to reside in his family ; and being concern-| from each other. He feared much was said on 
ed faithfully to bear all our testimonies, and our; both sides, that was not in the pure spirit of 





house having been for several generations a. 
house for entertainment of Friends travelling iu 

the ministry, as wellas at the time of holding our 
various meetings for worship and discipline, we 

continued the practice of offering a glass of wine 

to our gueSts when they arrived. My husband 

seeing this, considering it unnecessary and 
dangerous as a habit, became deeply exercised, ' 
and laborivg with me and my father, in meek- 

ness and tenderness of spirit, we condescended | 
to give it up, though greatly in the cross to me, | 
fearing Friends would feel they were not kindly | 
treated ; may Friends never return to this prac- 

tice, sayeth my spirit. 

Soon after our marriage, my husband appeared 
in the ministry. Here again he had to go down 
into deep humiliation, sore conflict and baptisms ; 
but patiently abiding under the preparing Hand, 
he became qualified to preach the Gospel in the 
power and authority of the truth ; although not 
lengthy, he was sometimes close and searching ; 
und in due time was recommended as an ap- 
proved minister. He was also careful in his 
daily walk amongst men in word and action, to 
live consistently with the high profession he 
made, and the doctrine he preached. He was 
concerned for the maintenance of good order, 
and the administration of the discipline, in the 
wisdom and authority in which it was first estab- 
lished. Thus being faithful to the requirings 
of his heavenly Father, he was enabled to do his 
days’ work in the day time, and when prostrated 
on a sick bed, often said, he had nothing to do 
but to bear the sufferings of the body. During 
his illness the controversy on doctrines in our 
society, caused much to be said and written, 
which was painful to him to hear, as it tended 
to disturb the quietude of his mind ; although he 
had his own views and sentiments on the sub- 
jects discussed, he often said, if Friends would be 
still and retired in spirit before the Lord, it 
would be better for them. In his own experi- 
ence he had never found any other enemy than 
that he felt within his own mind, which he be- 
lieved belonged to his human nature, and he had 
no hope of redemption and salvation but by the 
divine life of Ged in his soul, cleansing it from 
the desires of the flesh, and giving the victory 
over every temptation—thus he knew Christ 
within to be the resurrection and the life. These 
things he had learned in the conflicts and bap- 
tisms in his early religious exercises, and when 
he came into the Society of Friends, he had no 
idea that any now had any reliance on the 
animal blood of the man Jesus, shed on the 


vital Christianity ; and therefure requested the 
subject might not be conversed on in his presence, 
nor the books and papers published brought into 
his room, desiring to be quiet and still waiting 
on the Lord. He was confined to the house 
mostly for eighteen months, with consumption 
or abscess on the liver ; much of the time his suf. 
ferings were severe. Although he longed to be re- 
leased, he bore all with great patience and re. 
signation. Ilearing of several sudden deaths, he 
remarked, “ Oh, how they are favored! I see 
nothing in my way, if I had any more service for 
my Lord and Master, He would make me sensible 
of it; but I see nothing more than patiently 
waiting to the end.” Through all, he laid so still 
and quiet, that sometimes in the eve it was re- 
marked he had had a comfortable day ; he would 
reply, “I have had as much pain as [ am able to 
endure, but to tell of it would not relieve it; I 
am sometimes tried to an hair’s breadth, but I 
endeavor to be patient.” Thus without a mur- 
mur or complaint, the body wasted away until 
the closing scene on the 8th of 5th month, 1827, 
when the immortal spirit was released from its 
suffering tenement, and we doubt not centered in 
everlasting peace. 


canines ition 
THE HEART. 


Professor Longfellow, in one of his beautiful 
compositions, in speaking of the human heart, 
says: ‘* The little L have seen of the world, and 
known of the history of mankind, teaches me to 
look upon the errors of others in sorrow, not in 
anger. When [ take the history of one poor 
heart that has sinned and suffered, and represent 
to myself the struggles and temptations it has 


passed through; the bright pulsations of joy;: 


the feverish inquietude of hope and fear; the 
pressure of want; the desertion of friends; the 
scorn of the world that has little charity; the 
desolation of the world’s sanctuary, and threaten- 
ing vices within—health gone—happiness gone 
—even hope, that remains longest, gone, I would 
fain leave the erring soul of my fellow-man with 
Him from whose hands it came.” 





+—~en 
GROWING OLD. 


Whenever men and women find themselves 
losing their sympathy with youthful hearts and 
pursuits, they may be sure that something is 
wrong with them; for it is not in the nature of 
the soul to grow old. It may grow in heighth, 
and depth, and breadth, and power, but the 


cross, as a sacrifice for the sins of the world, or a| passage of years can bring it no decay. Conse- 


belief in the depravity of our nature by Adam’s 


quently, all those who feel themselves dissonances 


transgression, &c., &c.; and controversy about|in the song which the young life around them is 
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singing, are allowing their bodies to do their 
souls damage. I believe that every healthy old 
saint in Christendom finds his heart going out 
more and more towards the young. As his 
evening sun descends, and heaven grows glorious 
while the shadows gather upon the earth, he 
loves more and more to gather around him that 
which is essentially heavenly—young men and 
maidens, and the bright forms and innocent 
faces of children. Prepared for heaven, it is 
only in such society, and that which sympathizes 
with it, that he finds his heart at home. I be- 
lieve that social life, in all its healthful mani- 
festations, isthat which combinesall ages,—which 


brings youth and middle age together with old age | 


and childhood. Every age needs the influence of 
every other age to keep it healthful. There is no 
such thing as age with those who, in a few years 
at most, will be as the angelsin heaven. As we 
shall be, and as we shall associate there, so 
should we be, and so should we associate here ; 
and let this truth never fail to be remembered ; 
that unless the aged sympathize with the young, 
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Treat them, perseveringly, as though you suppos- 
ed they intended to do right, even though you 
know it not to be the case ; and instead of finding 
fault when a thing is done wrong, wait, if pos- 
sible, till it is to be done again, then remind them 
of their previous forgetfulness, and explain your 
wishes anew, and you will be far more likely 
to accomplish.a permanent improvement. Never 
raise your voice or speak in an angry or excited 
manner—speak deliberately and calmly, however 
great the annoyance, or if you cannot control 
your voice, be silent till you can, and you will not 
only have obtained a great victory over yourself, 
but renredy the evil far more surely. Add praise 
for something well done at the same time that 
you censure, if possible. A ‘fresh hand’ is often 
little help to an overworked housewife, but exer- 


| cise patience, go about with them, and show 


them a few days, if necessary, and under proper 
management even the most stupid will improve. 
Frequent changes are often a great annoyance, 
but the privilege of change is as great for the 
house-wife as the girl. If they can do better 


they will get no sympathy save in the form of | elsewhere, they have the same right to go that 


ptiy from the young.— Holland. 
—_ —-—~er—— —___ 
ALMS-GIVING. 


I account the office of benefactor, or almoner, 
to which God appoints all those whom he has 
favored with wealth, one of the most honorable 
and delightful in the world. He never institutes 
achannel for the passage of His bounties, that 
those bounties do not enrich and beautify. The 
barren moor, that parts before the steel of the 


green and rarer flowers. Noble cities, and all 
forms of beautiful life, mirror themselves in 
rivers that become highways for the passage of 
commerce. God gives leaves to every stalk that 
bears juices up to the growing fruit, and presents 
a flower in advance to every twig that elaborates 
a seed. The sky weaves radiant garlands for 
itself from the clouds to which it gives trans- 
portation. So every man who becomes, heartily 
and understandingly, a channel of the divine 
beneficence, is enriched through every league of 
his life— Holland. 





FAMILY WISDOM. 


The Ohio Farmer gives the following sage 
advice to fathers and mothers of families: 

“Tn our treatment of domestics we should be 
careful not to be too-exacting, but remember that 
like ourselves, they are liable to become weary 
or ill. Do not consider it a part of your business 
to find fault with them whenever any oecasion 
will warrant. The same principle which should 
govern us in the care of children is applicable 
here—manifest your approbation for everything 
that will bear it, and censure as little as possible. 





persons employed in any other relation have. 
Always treat them kindly and considerately, and 
do them a favor when you can, and they will be 
less inclined to leave.” 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
NOTES OF TRAVEL.—NO. IV. 
Franklin, Venango County, Tenth month, 1861. 
I am again in this oily region, and find the 


| wonders depicted in my communication some time 
mountain brook, betrays the furrow by a fresher 


since sink into utter insignificance when com- 
pared with what I have recently witnessed. I 


| have just returned from a burning well, incurring 
|a fatiguing ride of upwards of twenty miles for 


the purpose. But ere going into details I will 
refer to some of the theories extant accounting 
for this great deposit of oil. One is that it has 
been crushed out of coal by the immense weight 
of large bodies of coal, based on the fact, that 
ere this discovery large quantities of oil had 
been procured from coal by artificial crushing. 
Another is, that it is unsolidified coal, or coal 
in process of formation; while the last I have 
met with has been started by a scientific gen- 
tleman named Benton, who has visited the 
Canadian oil springs, and says :—“ It is a com- 
mon idea, even with geologists, that the oil has 
been produced from beds of coal, but this oil 
field is sufficient of itself to show the incorrect- 
ness of the notion. The limestone found in this 
region, under the drift clay, I recognize as a 
member of the Hamilton group of the Devonian 
formation, and as such is geologically many thou- 
sand feet below the lowest member of the car- 
boniferous formation, below which workable 
coal beds are never found. The truth is, that 
this oil, found so abundantly in Canada, Ohio, 
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Pennsylvania, and many other localities, is not| aspect from what they did at the time of my first 


coal oil, but coral oil. Stored away in cells, 
forming in the aggregate immense reefs, as it 
was collected from the impure waters of the 
early oceans by minute coral polyps, it has been 
driven by heat and pressure into reservoirs and 
crevices where man’s ingenuity is discovering it 
‘day by day. I have in my possession many 
specimens of this fossil coral, with the oil plainly 
visible in the cells.” 

3ut to return to the burning well. It has now 
been on fire three days, caused, it is said, by 
carelessness in opening the fire door of the 
engine, when the gas immediately took fire. Not 
over five miuutes had elapsed from their first 
striking the oil, and as there is always a power- 
ful emission of gas, more so than at any subse- 
quent period, great care should be used to avoid 
its coming in contact with any fire on the 
premises. 

Yesterday, and the day previous, it is said to 
have been a sublime spectacle. A straight 
column of fire, some forty or fifty feet in height, 
shooting up in the air, and then descending in 
bright sparks like an illuminated spray from a 
fountain. To-day they have succeeded in 
smothering it partially, so there is no column, 
but a mass of flame bursting through the mound 
of earth which they have raised over it in their 
attempts to put it out, forming a sheet of fire at 
the top surrounded by innumerable small jets of 
fire several inches in height coming up all over 
and down to the bottom of this mass of earth, 
which is some twenty or thirty feet in diameter 
at the bottom, and being of a conical shape it 
presents the appearance of a young Vesuvius, 
roaring and spouting its volumes of fire. 

Yesterday they succeeded by dint of ingenuity 
and perseverance in introducing a gas pipe with 
an elbow directly into the boring, which they 
continued down to the creek, into which a con- 
stant volume of oil is thus poured, accompanied 
by a large amount of gas thrown some ten feet 
from the end of the pipe with the violence of an 
escape pipe of a steam engine. By this means a 
large amount of inflammable materials that pre- 
viously fed the fire is now thrown into the creek, 
on the surface of which hundreds of barrels of 
oil are now floating. 

This waste is not wholly to be attributed to 
this well, but also to other similar tributaries in 
smaller quantities, though this forms a very 
large portion. While there, I saw a good sized 
carpet drawn over it, first being well saturated 
with water, and quantities of dirt thrown on top. 
Though such appliances have a tendency to damp 
the virulence of the fire, and may ultimately suc- 
ceed, it has every appearance of bursting forth 
as violently as ever, at any moment, except the 
column of fire which the pipe spoken of before 
may continue to divert. 

Things along Oil Creek present a very different 


visit. Then all was bustle and activity for miles 
along its banks; now almost all the wells called 
pumping wells have been temporarily abandoned, 
as they would not pay to work at the present 
depressed price, a depression that it was hoped 
would have been removed ere this with the ap. 
proach of the burning season, and consequent 
increased demand, but the rapid increase of flow. 
ing wells has more than met the anticipated 
demand. 

The almost incredible product of some of these 
occasioned the remark at the commencement of 
this number. At the time first alluded to, there 
were probably not more than four or five of these 
flowing wells on the banks of the creek, while 
to-day I heard the number estimated at some- 
thing like forty, large and small. I saw a tank, 
probably fifty feet in diameter, said to hold 
twenty-five hundred barrels full to within eighteen 
inches of the top, the product of a well that has 
been flowing about two weeks, and another that 
was apparently producing in a much _ larger 
ratio. When this last one was struck, it flew up 
into the trees, which, with the bushes and whole 
surface of the ground, for a considerable distance, 
are now covered with oil. The noise and vio- 
lence with which the oil is ejected constitutes 
one of the wonders of the phenomena. ‘The 
well now burning had been bored 468 feet, and 
the best flowing wells are usually those that are 
the deepest ; though I heard of one man who had 
a good one, but, not satisfied, upon going deeper 
had it spoiled with water. The larger part of 
the flowing wells, first discovered, have ceased to 
be productive, and owners of pumping ones look 
forward to the time when the /aéter will pay 
if they can only hold on to them, though many 
have completely impoverished themselves with 
reaching the oil; and yet in the face of all this, 
there «re still found adventurers willing to risk 
their all in the attempt, and new borings are 
here and there to be seen. 

The number of teams employed in carting to 
the mouth of the creek is counted by hundreds, 
and including those going to different stations, 
little short of a thousand ; and as to the borings 
themselves, within and around Franklin, along 
the banks of the Alleghany, and up the creek 
to Titusville, which is some twenty-three miles 
distant from this place, it is said there are ¢hou- 
sands. There is a vast amount of oil stored 
away in vats, (Philips has 20,000 barrels) await- 
ing a rise in price, some proprietors of flowing 
wells only selling the surplus quantity which 
these will not contain ; these receptacles that, are 
intended to rewain filled, being banked up to 
the top with earth and blue clay, covered with 
boards; and the top again covered with dirt and 
clay. This clay is so impervious and keeps the 
tanks so tight, it is said little or no leakage 
ensues, 
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As to the price of this greasy article, it has | 
none; the respective wants of buyer and seller 
rating it according to circumstances. If the 
proprietor of a flowing well has all his tanks 
full, and a purchaser approaches him with 
barrels at hand, the latter has it almost all his 


money, little though it be, rather than turn the | 
oil in‘o the creek. The want of barrels is a great 
difficulty that has to be contended with, such an | 
unexpected demand springing up at a point! 
where it was least expected, while the freight | 
from other points is so great as almost to forbid | 
their being procured elsewhere. The oil is so} 
volatile that it takes a good barrel in every | 
sense of the term to hold it. 
As respects the weather in this cold section of | 
country, the Fall has thus far been universally 
mild. As with us, there has been a perfect | 
“ripeniog of the deaves,” irrespective of frosts, | 
of which they have had but two or three. Many | 
entertain the opinion that we must have heavy | 
frosts before the leaves of trees generally change 
color and drop to the ground; while, no doubt, 
these hasten the process, as well as heighten the 


beauty by greater depth of coloring, the experi- 


ence of the present season almost everywhere 
proves the truth of the beautiful sentiment com- 
meneing ‘‘ Leaves have their time to fall,” Xe. 
The forests are truly beautiful now, and to my 
taste, this is the most delightful season of the 
year for travel. 

I had thought I was done saying anything | 
about the oil business, but as facts turn up be- | 
fore me, and [ recall to mind something I had 
lost sight of at the moment of dotting down, I} 
feel tempted to return to the subject. 

“ Piilips,” one of the proprictors of a large | 
flowing well spoken of, has been receiving a pro- 
duct of 2000 barels in 24 hours. “The “ Em- 
pire” well was timed, and filled a tank holding 
one hundred barrels in fifty-five minutes—this 
was the next day after oil was struck ; the yield 
still continues very great, but I have not heard 
of its being so particularly timed since then. 

These notes have been thrown together in a 
very desultory manuer and under disadvantage- 
ous circumstances. If they have a tendency to 
give the readers of the Intelligencer any correct 
idea of things, as the writer has witnessed them, 
he will be satisfied. J. M. E. 








Nore.—Opportunity not occurring to mail 
the above until the next day after it was written, 
gives me the chance of saying that they have 
succeeded in quenching the fire at the burning 
well. When it was at its height, great fears were 
entertained for the safety of adjoining property, 
large quantities of oil being stored in tanks 
within a very short distance. Several persons 
Were quite severely burned, but none fatally 
injured. 


the sand he treads. 








lan alarm watch. 


DOMESTIC FAULTS. 


Homes are more often darkened by the con- 


tiuual recurrence of small faults, than by the 
; actual presence of any decided vice. 
are apparently of very dissimilar magnitude; yet 


: : ; | it is easier to 
own way, the former preferring to realize some | mp 


These evils 


grapple with one than another. 
he Eastern traveller can combine his forces and 


hunt down the tiger that prowls upon his path; 


but he scarcely escapes the mosquitoes that infest 
the air he breathes, or the fleas that swarm in 
The drunkard has been 
known to renounce his darling vice—the slave 
to dress and extravagance, her besetting sin— 
but the waspish temper, irritating tone, the rude, 


{dogmatic manner, and the hundred nameless 


negligences, that spoil the beauty of association, 
have rarely done other than proceed till the ac- 
tion of disgust and gradual alienation has turned 
all the current of affections from their course, 
leaving nothing but a barren track, over which 
the mere skeleton of companionship stalks alone. 


— -- + —ee 


Isaac Newton, with that modesty which is 
characteristic of true greatness, attributed bis sue- 
cess in the discovery of truth, not to any superior 
force of intellect, but to patient thought. 
‘“‘T sat,’ said this prince of philosophers, “until 
truth made her appearance, and then with my 
whole heart I embraced her.” ‘Truth never 
fails to come at the bidding of such; she is 
naturally coy and reserved, and always gives some 
intimation of her approach. She knocks at the 
door, and waits for you to open, and then she will 
enter, and will tarry only so long as she is an 
honored and welcome guest. Her presence, 
like the ark in the family of Obed-Edom, always 
leaves a blessing behind. 


—————s-————— 
THE ALARM WATCH. 


A lady, who found it difficult to awake so 
early as she wished in the morning, purchased 
These watches are so con- 
structed as to strike with a very loud whizzing 
noise, at any hour the owner pleases to set them. 
The lady placed her watch at the head of the 
bed, and, at the appointed time, she found her- 
self effectually roused by the long, rattliug sound. 
She immediately obeyed the summons, and felt 
better all day for her early rising. This con- 
tinued for several weeks; the alarm watch faith- 
fully performed its office, and was distinctly heard, 
so long as it was punctually obeyed. But after 
a time the lady grew tired of early rising ; and 
when she was wakened by the noisy monitor, 
she merely turued herself, and slept again. In 
a few days the watch ceased to arouse her from 
slumber. It spoke just as loudly as ever, but 
she did not hear, because she had acquired the 
habit of disobeying it. Finding that she might 
just as well be without an alarm watch, she 
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formed the new resolution, that if she ever heard Spring—and so refreshing was a portion of their 


oe enw again, she ae ms instantly, contents, that extracts from them were directed 
and that she or oa ew Seren f again to) to be sent to our subordinate meetings. A com- 
disobey the friendly warning. : 


Just so it is with conscience. If we obey its mittee was appointed to reply to these acceptable 
dictates, even to the most trifling particulars, we | evidences of sympathy and affection. 


always hear its voice, clear and strong. Butif| he state of society was entered upon with a 
we allow ourselves to do what we have some fears | feeling that brought forth much counsel; and 


may not be quite right, we shall grow more and in ene eek fiat nese ea ate 
more sleepy, until the voice of conscience has no sheila. saa engines oe 


longer any power to awaken us. subordinate meetings, after reporting that they 
had moved in the matter as way had opened, 


FRI E NDS’ INTELLIGEN CE R. were continued, with an addition to their num- 


ber. The weak state of some of our branches 





PHILADELPHIA EI -VENTH MO. 9, 1861. called forth much exercise, with a belief that 
om some labor in the spirit of the Gospel is called 


Although we have not received the Minutes for; hence the foregoing Committee. Extracts 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, we have under- | ™@Y 00" be expected, which will give further 
- ° ” 
stood that its deliberations were marked with | Particulars. a 


unusual interest and solemnity. Diep, in Henrietta, Monroe Co., N. Y., on the 20th 
Three Friends from other Yearly Meetings, of 9th mo., Aaron P. Baker, son of Joseph W. and 


—_ : ane Baker, aged 22 years, 3 months and 14 days. 
(one of whom was a minister) were in attendance “That life is long that answers life’s great end.” 


with minutes. Though called away just as the opening bud of man- 


. . ‘ ‘ hood gave promise of a fruitful yield of virtue, he 
The meetings for worship during the week | has left behind him an evidence that his spirit was 


were large and satisfactory, and in addition to} prepared to join the innumerable company of saints 
those usually held, a public meeting was con-| * ho surround the throne of God. 


_-——- + 68 - 


vened on Fourth-day evening, which was at-| A man should never be ashamed to own it, 
tended by the members and some of the citizens} when he has been in the wrong, which is but 


of Baltimore, which was also eminently favored. rig in other — that he is wiser to-day 
From a friend, who was present, we have the ee — _ 7 
following particulars : 


TRUPICAL FORESTS. 
” : ee . . . ; emer 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting closed its sessions] Tp ore is nothing in the world comparable to 


on Fifth-day noon. It was not as large as usual, | the forests of the Chagres river. No description 
owing to many of our friends from Virginia being | that I have ever read conveys an idea of the 
necessarily detained at their homes, arising from splendid overplus of vegetable life within the 
the unsettled state of the country; only four tropics. The river, broad, and with a soft cur- 


rent of the sweetest waters I ever drank, winds 
i v r a . . . . “he 
Friends from Goose Creek, and near Hopewell, | hetween walls of foliage that rise from its very 


being in attendance, besides a few of the younger | surface. All the gorgeous growths of an eternal 
part—refugees from that State; from Alexan-| summer are so mingled in one impenetrable mass, 
dria and its vicinity there were but four of our | that the eye is bewildered. From the rank jungle 
tiles of canes, and gigantic lilies, and the thickets of 
T! ee ae h ded strange shrubs that line the water, rise the trunks 
1e troubles now in our country er ten ©, of the mango, the ceiba, the cocoa, the sycamore, 
to humble us; the sympathy for those in situa-|and the superb palm. Plantains take root in 
tions where they are exposed to the many ha- the banks binding the soil, with their leaves 
rassing influences incident to the present strife, shaken and split into immense plumes by the 
me wind and rain. The zafote, with a fruit the size 

all conspired to fit us the better for a nearer] > h hon @ 
naan hich ; of a man’s head, the gourd-tree, and other vege- 
upproach to the Divine Presence, which we were | table wonders, attract the eye on all sides. Blos- 
mercifully permitted to enjoy in our various} soms of crimson, purple and yellow, of a form 
sittings. and maguitude unknown in the north, are mio- 
The Epistles received from all the Yearly gled with the leaves; and flocks of paroquets and 
Sicitheiy atts: ahi we emenmeil oan brilliant butterflies circle through the air like 
eee © correspond, were reac’! blossoms blown away. Sometimes a spike of 
on Second-day to our real comfort; for they af-| scarlet flowers is thrust forth, like the tongue of 
forded evidence of coming afresh from a Divine a serpent, from the heart of some convolution of 
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unfolding leaves, and often creepers and parasites ) clear and impressive the facts and principles of 
drop trails and streamers of fragrance from | these sciences. It is idle to attempt, for exam- 
boughs that shoot half-way across the river. | ple, to give a class of lads a clear understanding 
Every turn of the stream only disclosed another | of air and its mechanical and chemical relations 
and more magnificent vista of leaf, bough and | to respiration, without some visible experimental 
blossom. All outline of the landscape is lost un- | illustration. No mere book or oral description 
der this deluge of vegetation. No trace of the | of the electro-magnet, or the telegraph, ever en- 
soil is to be seen; lowland and highland are the | ables the school boy to comprehend their action. 
same; a mountain is but a higher swell of the} So again, the chemistry of combustion and 
mass of verdure. As on the ovean, you have a | oxydation, bleaching, &c. How is it possible to 
sense rather than a perception of beauty. The | make such subjects clear and engaging without 
clear sharp lines of our scenery at home are here | some visible illustration of the chemical action 
wanting. What shape the land would be if | of oxygen, hydrogen and chlorine gases ? 

cleared, you cannot tell. You gaze upon the| To teach properly, then, the elements of such 
scene before you with a never-sated delight, till | sciences, they must be properly illustrated. And 
your brain aches with the sensation, and you |in this consists the chief difficulty—the art .of 
close your eyes, overwhelmed with the thought | mechanical illustration. Chemistry and natural 
that all these wonders have been from the be- | philosophy are experimental sciences, and require 
ginning—that year after year takes away no leaf | for demonstration machines and manual skill. 
or blossom that is not replaced, but the sublime | Now this manual skill with apparatus cannot be 
mystery of growth and decay is renewed forever. | learned from studying books or witnessing ordi- 


—Bayard Taylor. nary experimental exhibitions. Lt requires more 
$e specific directions— a more practical study. 
—— What teacher ever learned from books or lee- 


tures merely, how to perform with promptness, 
accuracy and safety to apparatus, the more deli- 
The intelligent practical views taken by the | cate experiments with an air pump; or how to 
Scientific American on all matters of science, | separate, collect and experiment with even the 
induce me to second some ideas of a former | simple gases in chemistry ? Success in scientific 
number on the above subject. illustrations depends upon attention to detuils. 
The important relations of the natural sciences | For example, a particle of dust between the sur- 
to the industrial arts, and human welfare gener- | face of a glass receiver and the plate of the air 
ally, claim for them, as it seems to me, a more | pump, the lack of a washer or a drop of oil may 
careful consideration than they now share from | cause failure in a series of proposed pneumatic 
directors of public instruction. In our State | illustrations. Want of discretion in applying 
schools for the training of teachers, no depart- | heat may fracture a glass receiver holding a 
ment receives less attention than this. The art | chemical mixture, and do serious damage to a 
of teaching grammar, arithmetic, geography, | choice apparatus. And so throughout the whole 
history, &e., is thoroughly taught in most of} range of scientific manipulition, ignorance and 
these teachers’ schools, as it should be. In- | want of attention to details is the chief cause of 
genuity is taxed to devise illustrations for mak- | bungling and failure. 
Ing clear, and engaging to the child, the prin- From several years of experience in an ap- 
ciples of grammar or the facts of history, for in- | paratus manufactory and as a teacher of practi- 
stance ; but in regard to teaching the elements | cal science, [ have had some opportunities for 
of natural science there seems to be a strange | observing the manner of using apparatus in 
neglect. schools, and I am forced to believe that in most 
_ I shall not here attempt to prove what I be- | of these this is available for illustrating science 
lieve to be self evident, viz., that the study of | to /ess than one-third the extent for which it 
natural objects and general phenomena of|was intended by the manufacturer and_pur- 
science, precedes, in the natural order, the study | chasers. 
of such branches as grammar and abstract num-| The teacher who attempts to illustrate by ex- 
bers, involving an exercise of the reflective | periment the principles and facts of science, 
rather than the perceptive faculties; my object | without having given some special ‘attention to 
eing merely to show why results so unsatisfac- | manipulations with ivstruments, is almost sure 
tory are seen in the study of such sciences as | to bungle before his classes, injure the machines, 
chemistry and natural philosophy in so many | and create for himself’ and his pupils a disgust 
schools where the teaching of these is attempted. | of experimental science. a 
_ Everybody who is acquainted with the opera-| ‘The awkward and expensive attempts too 
tions of the young mind knows that its ideas are | often made to illustrate even the simplest prin- 
gained chiefly through the senses of seeing, | ciples, do a vast deal to discourage the proper 
hearing, Xe. Hence the importance of visible | study of elementary philosophy and chemistry 
illustrations by experiment, in order to make!in schools. When will Boards of Education 
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learn that colleges, lectures and text-books of 
science do not necessarily qualify for teaching 
where manual skill is requisite—that it is the 
art of preparation as well as delivery that the 
teacher of philosophical science should compre- 
hend. 

When more special attention shall be paid, at 
teachers’ seminaries, to the art of manipulating 
with economy and grace, then may we expect to 
see elementary science assume its deserved im- 
portance in our schools, and our youth, quick- 
ened in perception, go forth keen to explore the 
fruitful ficlds of science. 


as well as the practice. If you wish to produce 
the most perfect fruit or seed, be careful that the 
seeds selected be fully grown, and ripe. For 
instance, save for seed only the middle of the 
finest and earliest ears of corn, Kc. On the con- 
trary, if you wish to grow the finest double 
Asters, select the most double blooms, and pick 
them before they are ripe, just when the edges 
of the petals begin to wither. Do not be afraid 
of the poor little shrivelled specimens of seed 
you will get, and reject them for the nice plump 
fellows, found in the less double blooms. Did 
you never pay a large price for a packet of seed 





A. W. Spracue. |of some famous variety of Dianthus, or other 
choice flower, and then upon opening it, find a 
few little shrivelled grains, not a quarter of 
which, you were sure, would ever grow, and feel 
yourself the victim of a swindle? But when, 
after anxious watching, about one in ten feebly 
germinated, gradually gaining strength as it 
grew, in fullness of time unfulded its magnificent 
crown, glowing with the richest hue—then you 
exulted in your treasure, but forgot in how 
wretched a casket all that beauty was once shut 
up. Very highly cultivated flowers always pro- 
duce few seeds, and those very contemptible in 
appearance. But preserve them with care, for, 
mean as they look, they are of royal blood. 
While you are about it, gather a little extra 
flower-seed to send to a friend, or give toa 
neighbor, and encourage them to adorn those 
bleak door-yards with a gorgeous tapestry of the 
Creator’s own handiwork. By this means you 
may do much to diffuse a taste for the pure and 
lovely in nature, and fill your own heart with the 
lasting fragrance of a good action. 


iene aeiaaaaadon 
SAVING SEED. 


The cool autumn nights, 
the sighing of the wind as 

it rushes along in fitful 

gusts, the-+ glowing hues 

that begin to tinge the 

forest, all admonish us that 

Nature’s season of rest is 

at hand, and that we must | 
prepare now for another 

year. Saving seeds seems 

a very simple operation, | 
but unless performed with | 
care, and some degree of 
skill, it had better not be 
done at all. Because if 
you are not willing to take 
pains, it is much better to | 
go toa reliable seed-man and purchase—and it | 
will be the cheapest in the end. It is already 

late to give advice in this important matter, but 

a few words may not come amiss. First, be sure 

that every thing saved for seed is the best of its] | Asparagus beds can now be planted. Apples 
kind. If your vegetables, or flowers, are not the | should be gathered before injured by the frost. 
best, reject them, and exchange witha neighbor, | Butter made this month is of the best quality. 
or buy. ‘Save pennies’? by using poor seed, | Beets should be pulled before they are exposed 
and “ the pounds w/// take care of themselves” — | to the frost. Set out your blackberry plants four 
you will never see many of them. Besides, every | feet distant in rows, eight feet apart. Buildings 
man owes it to his race to do what he can to pro-| need repairing before the fall rains set in. Bean- 
mote progress in hisart. It is by untiring pains | poles and blackberry-stakes should be collected 
that our fruits, grains, and vegetables have at-|and placed under shelter. Transplant currants 
tained their present perfection. Save only the and gooseberries. Gather and store cabbages 
best. Secondly, do it in season. So simple aj aud carrots, and earth up the celery. Construct 
job is generally neglected till the winds or the} cisterns to receive the water from barn and out- 
rains have floated off the feathery germs, or till | buildings, thereby affording a supply near by for 
the choicest of the fruit has gone where it will| the stock. Cauliflowers that have not headed in 
never germinate. Let it be the business of some | the garden will sometimes form heads during the 
one toattend to it. What is every body’s business | winter by transplanting to the cellar at this sea- 
is no body’s. Have a quantity of little paper} son. Select seed-corn. Draining should be con- 
bags made up, some evening—old letter envel- | tinued until wet and heavy grounds are reclaim- 
opes, if carefully opened, make capital ones. Cut | ed. Evergreens can be transplanted this month, 
them in two, and paste the edges neatly. Do not} care being used. Fruit-trees, such as the apple, 
forget to label them plainly, if you wish to avoid | pear and quince, may be set out early in the 
vexation and blunders next spring. It is well,! month. ‘ Farmers’ Clubs” should now be or 
also, to understand the theory of saving seeds, | ganized. Forest-leaves, stored up in a dry place 
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this month, will make excellent bedding forstock. 
Grapes for wioter-keeping should remain upon 
the vines until the hard frosts are expected. 
Watch the market closely to know when grain 
can be sold to the best advantage. Harvest hemp 
in this latitude before the last of the month. Com- 
mence fecding hogs designed for fattening, giving 
them cooked food. Ice houses can be built to 
good advantage this month. Insects which infest 
the trees should be summurily dealt with before 
ensconcing themselves in winter quarters. Late- 
sown lettuce should be transplanted to cold 
frames, for winter use. See that the labels on 
your fruit-trees are strong enough to withstand 
the shocks of wiuter. Leaves from the orchard 
should be saved for hot-beds in the spring. Look 
out for and collect manures for the coming sea- 
son. Prepare beds for mushrooms, and have a 
large quantity of muck to use about the stables. 


; the farmer is more at !eisure than in the 





spring. 


Beets and other vegetable roots, if frozen by 
early frost, should be allowed to remain in the 
ground until the frost is thawed out of them. 


———_-~er-- 


For the Children. 


ONLY WILD VIOLETS. 


“Mamma,” said Lottie Clayton, “I would 
like to do something very much, if you think it 
is right.” 

* Let me know it, darling, and I will decide 
for you,” answered Mrs. Clayton, as she fondly 
passed her hand over Lottie’s curly head. 

“There is a woman out here with a tray of 
flowers for sale, and I should like to buy a bunch 
for the two pennies you gave me this morning. 


Onions sown last month will need a light protee- | I’d rather have the flowers than the »weetmeats; 
tion of straw or some other kind of litter. Octo- | and she has two-penny bunches.” 


ber is a yood month for painting buildings. 
Plough stiff clay svils, laying them open to the 
action of the air and frost. 


| quickly from the rowm. In 


The request was granted, aud Lottie glided 
a few minutes she 


returned, bringing a bunch of fresh violets to 


Hops lose their fine flavor by exposure to the | her mother. 


air and dump. 


They should be kept ina dry, 


“Do look at the little beauties, mamma,” 


close place, and lightly packed.— The Methodist. | she said ; “ they are just like those I gathered 





VENTILATION OF THE APPLE-BARREL. 


last Spring in the woods behind grandpa’s 
house. Oh! there were so many growing there. 
One morning I asked grandpa when he had 


By this we mean the boring of holes in the planted them all, and he told me he had not put 


head or stuves of the barrels that will allow the | one of them there. 


eseape of the moisture that is constantly passing 
off from the newly gathered fruit. We hazard 
nothing in the statement that one-half tle fruit 
sent to this warket this season, has been materi- 
ally injured from moisture. The effect of con- 
fined vapor upon the apple is not at once ap- 
parent. The fruit appears uncommonly bright 


on the first opening—but as the surface dries off, | 








Then he pointed to a little 
bird, that was singing on a branch above us, and 
he asked if I could tell him who had taught that 
little bird to sing so sweetly. I told him God 
had. He smiled as he said, ‘ My little yirl, all 
these great trees, and the little flowers which 
bloom under them, were placed here by the same 
God of love.’ I thought of what grandpa told 
me as soon as I] saw these violets. And now, 


the apple begins to grow dull looking, aud if a|™mamma, if you please, I am going to make little 


light-skinned apple, in a day or two will present 


missionaries of them.” 
“ Tow so, my daughter !” 


the appearance of half-baked fruit. 

But this steaming from confinement not only; “ You remember, mamma, you are going to 
injures the sale of the fruit, but to the great| take me to-day, to see poor sick Emily Drew ; 
disappointment of the consumer, his fruit dues | and I will give her these, for 1 think they will 
not keep as he supposed it would, and as the | make her happy. You know she has no flowers. 
variety of apple he purchased led him to suppose | Every one of them seems to be speaking to me 


it would. Premature decay is sure to follow as| 


a consequence of this want of ventilation. — | 


Chicago Fruit- Dealer. 


| 
ORCHARD-SITES. 


The time is near at hand when the farmer will | 
be called iu his own mind to decide upon his 
orchard-site, for the trees he is to plant the com- 
ing fall or spring. Be the planting done at 
either time, the sooner the ground is ploughed 
the better. In all sections, fall planting is not 
desirable ; but whenever it can be done, never 
fail of improving the opportunity, for at that 


of God, who gave them to talk to her so too.” 

“You have given me great pleasure, my child, 
to know that you remember to practise what you 
have learned. I know the sick girl will be 
very grateful for your kindness; and she loves 
flowers.” 

“Do you think, mamma, it will be too little 
to give to any one? You see it is only a bunch 
of violets !” 

“True, Lottie, but they were not too small 
for God to give them a place where they might 
spring up, and bud and blossom; and you see 
at this moment that they are praising Him who 
made them, by leading our thoughts to him.” 
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“ That isa pleasant thought, mamma ; and the While fond lips will bless, mn 
sick girl will be made happy too, by having them. For their happiness, a 
Why, they have been real little missionaries SRS STS Se: vs onl 
ever since 1 bought them; for I um sure they Then she'll touch the tree tops softly, 
preached to me, though they are only wild And a carpet all fresh and sweet, I 
violets. = In colors as bright 

5 lan As the rainbow’s light. Hei 
a ee ee Will fall at her fairy feet ; ‘omn 
A LITTLE SONG ABOUT LITTLE THINGS. Sometimes she woos a sammer — 
BY 8. W. IRVIN. . By the light of her magic smile, ack 
Sometimes she calls = 
The little smoky vapors At the frost-king’s halls, 
Produce the drops of rain ; And bids him reign awhile. 
ee little drops commingle, Then, when the-hills are woven My 
And form the boundless main. Ot cunts atten he f 
ion deieene acini teaiisiihee ith many a tinted strand, the fo 
a er - When a veil of romance d 
And litdle grains of sand Lik bri i ! expe 
Compose the mighty mountains (iaike the bright clonde’ dance.) mand. 
5 ’ 7 ’ . ’ 
Tiut Mak chews a6 cand Is wrapped over sea and land; My 1 
sible eas Like a dream that is wild with splendor, my * 
The little atoms, it is said, Like the sun at the close of day, to the 
Compose the solid earth— Like the visions that rest have | 
Such truths will show, if rightly read, In a maiden’s breast, time. 
What little things are worth, October will float away ! We 
For as the sea of drops is made, ee Aug 
So is it heaven’s plan, é ‘ a a 
That atoms should compose the globe, FAREWELL TO THE SWALLOWS. way t 
And actions make the man. | BY THOMAS HOUD. ter pl 
The little seconds soon pass vy, Swallows, sitting on the eaves, the m 
And leave our time the less, See ye not the gather’d sheaves, terpre 
And on those moments as they fly, See ye not the falling leaves? five a 
Hang woe or happiness ; Farewell! crew 
For as the present hour is spent, Is it not time to go Esqu 
_ 50 must the fature be— To that fair land ye know ? and 5 
Each action lives in its effect, The breezes as they swell, - 
Through all eternity. Of coming winter tell, — 
The little sins and follies And from the trees shake down On tl 
That lead the soul astray, | The brown passe 
Leave stains that tears of penitence | And withered leaves. Farewell ! direc 
Can never wash wway ; \ Swallows, it is time to fly; at fiv 
And little acts of charity, | See not ye the altered sky ? Ou 
And little deeds of love, Know ye not that winter’s nigh ? mark: 
May make the world a paradise, | Farewell ! d wi 
Like to the world above. Go; fly in noisy bands ce Wi 
ee To those far distant lands an 
‘TOBER Of gold, and pearl, and shell, press 
OCTOBER. Aud gem (of which they tell were 
Child of the grand old Autumn! In books of travels strange,) of th 
October floated by, There range Ste 
A regal grace on her sun-kissed face, In happiness. Farewell ! f 
And light in her beaming eye ; Seuthows ss ss lide _ 
Over her polished shoulders, ee ——— soon 
To the dull and fading grass O'er the restless rolling time them 
. oes Of the ocean deep and wide ; 

The golden brown of her hair flows down Seveaell' ; schoc 
As her springing footsteps pass. In groves far, far away, met 
She will breathe on the dim old forest, In summer’s sunny ray, other 
And stainings of crimson light, In warmer regions dwell ; Sonn 
Like the blushes that speak, And then return to tell to vc 
On her own bright cheek, Strange tales of foreign lands, : 

Will fall on the leaves to-night ; In bands and 
And the mellow light of the dawning, Perch’d on the eaves. Farewell ! me be 
a hen the first faint sunbeams play, Swallows I could almost pray 4 A 
And the flushes that rest TI hasta : 
On the sunset’s breast nat I, like you, might fly we g : 
‘ : : And to each coming evil say— miles 
She will leave on the trees to-day. o. e ) a . 
: Farewell ! ’ high 
She will tap at the cottage window, Yet ’tis my fate to live ' air b 
One tap with her fingers cold, Here, and with cares to strive. j ie 
And the fire will be bright And I some day may tell a ae 
In the hearth to-night, How they before me fell | good 
As it was in the nights of old ; Conquered. Then calmly die, ia T 
Aud hearts will draw close together, And cry dui 
In the light of the cheery flame, “Trials and toil—Farewell !” 
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To dread danger from the progress of any | 27th we rounded the ice, in shore, and under a 
truth, physical, moral or religious, is to manifest | 
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light N. E. wind stood out toward the centre of 


a want of faith in God’s power, or, in his will "the strait, which we entered at 9 o’clock, P. M. 


to maintain his own cause.— Whately. 


ee 
DR. HAYES’ EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., furnishes the New York 
Commercial with the subjoined letter from Dr. 
Isaac I. Hayes, giving an account of his Explor- 
ing Expedition : 


Exploring Schooner United States, 
Harbor of Halifax, Oct. 1, 1861. 

My dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to send you 
the following account of the proceedings of the 
expedition to the Arctic seas, under my com- 
mand, subsequent to the 14th of August, 1860. 
My letter from Upernavik to the contributors 
to the Expedition bearing the above date, will 
have instructed you of my movements up to that 
time. 

We sailed from Upernavik on the 16th of 
August, 1860; but calms detained us on our 
way to Tessuissak, and we did not reach the lat- 
ter place until the 21st. Having there increased 
the number of our dogs by the addition of the in- 
terpreter’s team, making a complement of twenty- 
five animals; and having further increased my 
crew by the addition of two Danes and one 
Esquimaux hunter, we put to sea on the 22d, 
and stood northward with a fair wind. On the 
morning of the 23d we entered Melville Bay. 
On the following day at three o’clock, P. M., we 
passed the Sabine Islands; thence we made a 
direct course for Cape York, which was reached 
at five o’clock P. M. of the 25th. 

Our passage through Melville Bay was re- 
markable. No field ice was seen until we reach- 
ed within a few miles of Cape York, when we 
encountered a narrow stream, which under a full 
press of sail was bored without difficulty. We 
were only fifty-five hours in effecting the passage 
of the bay. 

Standing close in under Cape York, I kept a 
careful watch from aloft for Esquimaux, and 
soon had the gratification to discover a group of 
them moving down toward the beach. The 
schooner being hove to, I went ashore, and was 
met by Hans, Dr. Kane’s runaway boy, and 
other natives. Hans quickly recognized August 
Sonntag and myself, and having expressed a wish 
to go with us, [ took him, together with his wife 
and child, his hunting equipments, and two dogs, 
on board, and again stood northward. 

At7 o'clock of the morning of the 26th we 
were brought up by a heavy ice pack, twenty 
miles South of Smith’s Strait. There being a 
high sea setting directly upon the ice, and the 
air being thick with falling snow, we lost no time 
in plying to windward, and having obtained a 
good offing, hove to, to await better weather. 





The wind soon fell to calm ; the clouds broke 
during the night, and on the morning of the 


















Here we met a heavy pack through which no 
practicable lead could be distinguished. 

Our examination of its margin with the view 
of finding an opening was cut short by a heavy 
gale which broke suddently upon us from the N. 
Ki. The bergs being very thick about us we could 
not heave to, and we ran great risk of losing every 
exposed sail. The gale lasted, with very little 
abatement jn its volume, during the 28th and 
29th. On the morning of the 30th, having car- 
ried away the foresail, we were glad to reach a 
small cove twelve miles South of Cape Alexan- 
der, and there dropped anchor in four fathoms 
water. Here I obtained an excellent view from 
an elevation of 1200 feet. The pack appeared 
to be impenetrable, and very little water was to 
be seen along the west shore. I determined, 
however, to attempt the passage. 

I had scarcely returned from my journey to 
the mountain when the gale again set in from 
the same quarter, and with a violence which [ 
have scarcely seen equalled. On the morning 
of the 3lst we were driven from our moorings, 
and in the effort to save our anchors we were 
forced upon a group of icebergs which had drift- 
ed in with the current, and carried away our jib 
boom. ‘The wind moderated soon afterward, and 
we once more entered the strait, but the gale set- 
ting in again, the fore gaff was broken in wear- 
ing, and being now obliged to heave to, we were 
a third time driven out of the strait, to seek 
shelter behind Cape Alexander. 

Damages having been repaired, we again en- 
tered the strait on the evening of September Ist. 
Discovering no lead through the ice to the west- 
ward, we bore up for Littleton Island, with the 
hope of finding near the more solid ice higher 
up the strait a more practicable opening. The 
gale still continuing to blow with great force, 
and being under reduced canvas, we made but 
little headway. 

Littleton Island was reached September 2d. 
Being unable to penetrate the ice to the west- 
ward, I determined to work up the coast to Cape 
Hatherton, with the hope of there finding the 
ice more open. 

The undertaking was necessarily attended with 
considerable risk to the vessel, on account of the 
heavy fields of ice lying off Littleton Island. The 
schooner frequently camein collision with ice fields 
from fifteen to twenty feet in thickness. The 
quarter-inch iron plate on the cutwater was torn 
off, and the false stern was carried away. Soon 
afterward we encounted a severe “ nip,” and be- 
fore the rudder could be shipped, the two lower 
pintels were broken off. 

In this crippled condition it was impossible 
to make further headway, and, after extricating 
ourselves from the ice, we ran down into Hars- 
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tein bay and anchored. During the 3d, 4th and | the Autumn; and indeed during the greater 
5th of September the wind blew with great force , part of the Winter. In consequence of the re. 









from the same quarter as before. On the 4th, [| peated gales, the water of the harbor was not 
reached, with much difficulty, Littleton Island in | frozen over until March, so that sledge travelling 


a whale boat, and obtained a view to the West- 
ward from an elevation of some four hundred | 
feet. The ice was very heavy to the West and | 
Southwest—a thick impenetrable pack—but to | 
the Northward, along the land, it was loose, and | 
the prospect of working Westward from Cape 
Hatherton was encouraging. 

On the 6th the wind fell to calm. The boats 
were got out and we pulled up to Littleton Isl- 
and; but two days had completely changed the | 
position of the ice. Between Littleton Island | 
and Cape Hatherton there was no open water, | 





nor was there any visible from the top of that | 


island to the Northwest, West, or Southwest. 
Unable to advance, and fearful of being frozen 


to the Northward was impracticable during the 


month of October, at which time [ had expected 
to carry out provision depots for use in the 
Spring. August Sonntag male an attempt to 
reach Rensselaer Harbor in November, and al. 
though the darkness of the Winter had then set 
in, he was baffled by the open waters. 

While the daylight lasted we were profitably 
employed. A survey of the harbor and adja- 
cent coasts were made by the joint labors of 
Messrs. Sonntag, McCormick, Dodge and Rad. 
cliff. In September, August Sunntag put up in 
the observatory the fiue pendulum apparatus, 
constructed expressly for the expedition by the 
Messrs. Bond, of Boston, and a full set of satis. 


in, we again extricated the vessel from the ice | factory experiments were obtained. ‘The mag. 


and ran back into Hartstein bay. 

Everything about us now began to wear a 
wintry aspect. The temperature had fallen to 
eighteen degrees below freezing. Thick snow 
had been falling at intervals since August 25th. 
Our decks were covered with ice, the sails and 
rigging were so stiff with it that they could bare- 
ly be worked, the schooner’s sides were lined 
with a thick crust, and large masses of ice had 
accumulated on the cutwater and forward rig- 
ging. The navigable season was clearly drawn to 
a close. 

Northeast gales detained us during the 7th 
and 8th, and the temperature continuing to fall, 
I deemed it imprudent again to enter the ice, 
and accordingly we went into winter quarters 
on the 9th, in a bight, at the head of Hartstein 
bay. The schooner was moored by four hawsers, 
forty yards from shore, in seven fathoms water. 
The sails were unbent and the topmast housed, 
and after giving the crew a holiday, our winter 
preparations were commenced. The stores were 
deposited in a house built for the purpose on 
shore. The hold was converted into a comforta- 
ble room for the men, and the upper deck was 
housed over with boards. Owingto bad weather, 
three weeks elapsed before these arrangements 
were completed. 

Our winter harbor which I named Port Foulke, 
in honor of William Parker Foulke, Esq , of 
Philadelphia, was well sheltered except to the 
Southwest. Observations made by Mr. Sonntag, 
at the vessel, gave its position, latitude 78, 17, 41 
N., longitude 72, 30, 57 W., twenty miles further 
South than Dr. Kane’s winter quarters, and dis- 
tant from it by the coast ninety miles. 

I need hardly say that I deeply regret that 
we could not attain a higher latitude with the 
vessel, particularly do I regret that we could not 
reach the West coast. The coast was wholly 
unapproachable with 4 sailing vessel. 

The weather continued boisterous throughout 


netic instruments were subsequently placed in 
the same building, and observations were there 
made from time to time. A meteorologic obser. 
vatory was erected on shore, and observations 
were there recorded three times daily, with sev- 
eral instruments. A bi-hourly record was kept 
near the vessel, with a single instrument. 

I may mention that all the instruments have 
been well compared. A survey of John’s glacier 
was made by August Sonntag and myself in Oc- 
tober. This glacier, which was discovered and 
named by Dr. Kane, approaches the sea through 
a deep valley, and its face is two miles from the 
sea. The angles, not yet reduced, obtained in 
October, were repeated by myself last June, and 
they show a considerable movement of the glacier. 
The survey of this glacier was further continued 
by me late in October, with a party of five per- 
sons ; I ascended to the mer de glace, and trav- 
elled eastward fifty miles. Our greatest eleva- 


| tion was 4,500 fect, the temperature at which 


elevation was 15 deg. lower than at the level of 
the sea. 
(To be continued.) 


— -——- om - - — 


MAKE STRAIGHT PATHS FOR YOUR FEET. 


The several dispensations which we are under 
in our religious pilgrimage, may be compared to 
the various turns, roads and lanes in a journey. 
I am at present, and have been for many years in 
one long lane ; when [ shall get out of it, I know 
not. The believer is not to make haste. The 
great point is, to make straight steps, and keep 
steadily, right on our way in the right road, 
without loitering, looking unnecessarily behind, 
or in the impatience of our spirits, pressing too 
hastily forward. Indeed, I find the road of this 
life so bestrewed with difficulties and dangers, 
and myself so exceedingly week and unable by 
my own powers to preserve alive my own soul, oF 
even to succeed in my temporal transactions by 
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reason of my peculiar incapacity, that under this 
sense I cannot but commit me and mine with 
great earnestness to the protection and help of 
Divine Providence.— Shackleton. 


—- 08m 


REASONING OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


Extraordinary as the following anecdote may 
appear to some persons, it is strictly true, and 
shows the sense, and I am strongly inclined to 
add reason, of the Newfoundland dog: 

A friend of mine, while shooting wild fowl 
with his brother, was attended by a sagacious 
dog of this breed. 

In getting near some reeds by the side of a 
river, they threw down their hats, and crept to 
the edge of the water, where they fired at some 
birds. They soon afterwards sent the dog to 
bring their hats, one of which was smaller than 
the other. After several attempts to bring them 
both together in his mouth, the dog at last placed 
the smaller hat in the larger one, pressed it 
down with his foot, and thus was able to bring 
them both at the same time.—Jesse’s Anecdotes 


of Dogs. 





ITEMS. 
ELogueNnce OF THE TELEGRAPH.—In a new edition of 
the “ lelegraph Manual,” by T. P. Shaffner, of Ken- 
tucky, just issued in London, there occurs the follow- 
ing eloquent passage respecting telegraphing by sound: 
—Of all the mysterious agencies of the electric tel- 
egraph there is nothing else so marvellous as receiving 
intelligence by sound. The apparatus speaks a lan- 
guage, a telegraphic language, as distinctin tone and 
articulation as belongs to any tongue. The sound 
that makes the letter is as defined in one as in the 
other. The operator sits in his room, perhaps, some 
ten feet from his apparatus, and he hears a conversa- | 
tion held by two others huné@reds of miles distant, 
and perhaps the parties conversing are equally far 
apart. He hears every word; he laughs with them 
in their merriment, or perhaps sympathizes with their 
bereavement. The lighting speaks and holds con- 
verse with man. What cau be more sublime?” 


Heicut. The atmosphere extends to a height of about 
45 miles above the surface of the earth. Air is 815 
times lighter than water; still its pressure upon a 
Square inch of the earth’s surface is 15 tbs. 

Anew ARTICLE MADE FROM OLD SHoes.—A patent 
has lately been taken out in England by T. Gee, of Not- 
tingham, for manufacturing a new article to be used 
for belting, the upper of shoes, and various other pur- 
poses for which pure leather has been hitherto em- 
ployed. He first takes old boots and shoes, old har- 
ness, belts, &c. cuts them in small pieces, washes them 
thoroughly in water and reduces them to a soft pulpy 
condition by soaking. After this he rolls them out 
between rollers, dries and mixes them with minute 
quantities of hemp or flax fiber. They are now inti- 
mately united together with a strong solution of glue 
or gutta percha, then rolled out into bands for belts, 
or pressed into molds for the uppers of shoes, or other 
articles designed to be manufactured from it. This 
is designed to be the conversion of what has been con- 
sidered waste substances to useful purposes. 

_ We have seen wrapping paper and several other ar- 
ticles manufactured out of waste leather, but they all 
acked strength. The mixing of flax fiber with the 














leather pulp may impart to it sufficient tenacity to 
render it strong and durable, 


There is a coal mine in Cheshire, England, which is 
2,504 feet deep. There is a copper mine in Cornwall 
2,180 feet deep. Engines of several hundred horse- 


power are required to lift the minerals and pump such 
mines, 


Some interesting relics have been recently dug 
up at Pompei. Among these was a thick golden ring 


with a precious stone, bearing a figure of Hercules, 


armed with a club, and engraved by the artist Sonoles, 


a cotemporary of Augustus, and whose name is marked 


in minute letters. A full-size female head of bronze 
with glass eyes, and bronze inkstand with a lid, and 
& sponge inside, still in good preservation, were also 
discovered, with a number of coins, and several curi- 
ous buckles of gold. 


Tue Nortu Star.—Those who have “ doubled the 
Cape,” going either east or west, remember well how 
anxiously they have looked night after night for the 
first appearance of the North Star, that guide of the 
mariner, that silent, faithful watcher over our cbild- 
hood’s homes. It generally makes its appearance in 
about four degrees north latitude, if the weather is 
fair and the atmosphere dry. But we are now inform- 
ed by Mr. Jones, lately returned from Jarvis Island, 
that, on the 7th of January last, the North Star was 
distincuy seen above the horizon from the guano sta- 
tion on that Island. Jarvis Island is situated in about 


0 deg. 22 min. north latitude.—Polynesian, (Sandwich 
Islands.) 


New Sarety-Lamp ror Miners.—A new safety-lamp 
for miners has been patented by Howden, of the 
Union Foundry, Wakefield. The lamp is in appearance 
and construction like an ordinary Davy lamp; but 
gives out a light equal to about five of Davy’s about 
four and a quarter of Stephenson's, and to one sperm 
or two pit candles. It isso constructed that, instead 
of the gauze becoming heated and liable to ignite 
inflammable gas, it remains quite cool, and actually 
consumes the noxious vapor. Recently one of these 
lamps was tested. The on'y effect the explosive gas had 
upon it was to increase the light until the whole of 
the dangerous gas was consumed, which result it took 
about ten minutes to accomplish. The Howdens 
have been employed seven years in perfecting this 
invention. 


Immensity oF Space.—It is calculated by Sir John 
Herschel (says Humboldt’s Cosmos) that the light is 
nearly two millions of years in coming to the earth from 
the remote nebulz reached by his forty foot reflector, 
and therefore, he says, those distant worlds must have 
been in existence nearly two million years ago, in 
order to send out the ray by which we now perceive 
them. It also follows that their light would continue 
to reach us for two million years to come were they 
to be now stricken from the heavens. 


Enormous Export or Breapsturrs.—During the 
week ending on the 19th inst. there were exported 
from New York to Europe 1,377,546 bushels of grain 
and 83,524 barrels of flour, estimated to be worth two 
and a quarter millions of dollars; 


Durine@ the past three months, considerable progress 
has beeu made in exploring the ruins of the ancient 
cities of Phenicia. At Saada and Sour, remains of 
the crusaders were found, but none above ground of 
the Phenicians. Gigantic blocks of granite, marking 
the limits of the ancient port of Sidon, still remain ; 
also, on the plain to the east of the site of the old 
city, a subterranean Sidon has been discovered. 
Some of the sculptures, etc., resemble those of Egypt; 
others, those of Nineveh and Persepolis. Among the 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
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objects brought to Paris are many articles of dress | 
and common use, Phoenician coins, and a leaden sar- 
cophagus ofigood workmanship. 


eS _ | 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour axp Meau.—Breadstuffs are held with | 
moderate firmness, but in Flour thereare light sales. | 
There is a moderate export demand at $5 50a 5 56} 
per barrel for superfine; $5 75 a 5 81 for extra; 612 | 
a 6 25 for extra family, and $6 50 a 750 for fancy. | 
There is a fair home demand at the same rates. Rye | 
Flour and Corn Meal are quiet. Small sales of the 
former at $3 75 a $4. The latter is held at $2 80 
for Pennsylvania, and $3 16 for Brandywine per 
barrel. 

Graix.—The demand for Wheat is limited. Some | 
3000 bushels Pennsylvania and Western red sold at | 
51 30 a 1 31 per bushel for fair and prime quality ; 
$1 35 for choice, and $1 25a 1 26 for inferior. White 
is worth $1 40 to 145 per bushel. 
66c. for Delaware, and 71 a 72c. for Pennsylvania. 
Corn—Very moderate sales of yellow at 52c. afloat, 
and 60c in store. White at 70 cents. Oats—3000 
bushels sold at 39 cents per bushel for Delaware,and 
40 cents for Pennsylvania. In Barley and Malt no 
sales reported. 

Srreps.—Cloverseed comes forward slowly and 
commands $4 50 a 4 623 per 64 lbs. Small sales of 
Timothy, at $1 75 per bushel for good. Flaxseed is 
wanted at $1 80. 


tye is steady at | 


™ 7 eee 


ry. ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to the 
| . large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 
street below Market, and having purchased most of 
the stock of S. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market street, 
who retires from business, intends to keep a Jarge 
assortment of School Books and Stationery, to Which 
the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited. 


1 mo. 9—2m. 
ANTED—The coming year, a farm to rent, or 
\\ on shares ; would be willing to purchase the 
stock and farming utensils. Address ISAAC C. 
QUINBY or CALEB HEALD, New Garden, P. 0., 
Chester Co. Pa. 106th mo. 3—2m. 


EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY. 
| Cuaries H. Maror takes this method cf inform- 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms; also, Jos BinpinG 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &c., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable. 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &c. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 








Book anp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 


Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales. 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19-lyr. 


\ } M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. , 

RrEFERENcES—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos 


| NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 





| U Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 
| West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 


Rererences—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 


6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 
Ka ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Cuester Co., 

4 Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In- 
stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next, 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
session will commence and continue fifteen weeks, 

For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 


Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 


| prietor, or 


WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 





\EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

J location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th or 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 





‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for young 
C Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo4 and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 


other in the middle of the session. No extra charge. 
For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 

Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts.. 
Amos J. MIcHENER. Philada. 
4tb mo. 6th, ly. 





